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T  E  S  P  0  U  L  ?  H  Y  A  IT  D  E  G  C-   SITUATION 

Present  indications  point  to  a  voliune  of  storage  holdings  of  eggs 
on  Aiignst  1  (the  time  of  the  usual  annual  peak)  apDroximately  the  same  as 
on  August  1,  1939 •  I^-  -^pril  egg  production  was  slightly  larger  than  a 
year  earlier  for  the  second  consecutive  month.  Total  egg  production  during 
the  months  January  through  Anril  of  this  yeaj.-  was  a"bout  one-half  of  one 
percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1935*   '^^-®  into-storage 
movement  for  shell  and  frozen  eggs  increased  more  than  seasonally  during 
recent  weeks,  with  the  result  that  storage  holdings  are  now  only  slightly 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  price  received  "by  farmers  for  eggs  remained  ahout  the 
same  from  mid-April  to  mid-May.  More  recently,  however,  wholesale  egg 
prices  have  declined  slightly  with  the  general  decline  in  farm  product 
prices,  and  Pederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  py.rchases  have  "been 
increased  substantially.  Any  increase  in  the  export  demand  for  eggs  result- 
ing from  the  war  in  Europe  is  not  expected  to  have  a  significant  effect  on 
domestic  egg  prices. 

The  price  received  by  farmers  for  chickens  increased  contras&asonally 
between  April  I5  and  May  I5  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  rise  relative  to 
prices  a  year  earlier,  largely  on  account-  of  the  smaller  hatch  this  year  than 
in  1939. 

The  out-of-storage  movement  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  26  markets  has 
passed  the  seasonal  peak  for  the  year  but  the  volijme  moving  out  of  storage 
is  continuing  slightly  heavier  than  a  year  earlier.   Storage  stocks  of  poultry 
in  the  United  States  on  i'lay  1  were  22  percent  larger  than  a.  year  earlier. 
Stocks  of  turkeys  ?irere  1U5  percent  larger,  but  total  storage  holdings  of 
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poultry  other  than  turkeys  were  smaller  than  on  May  1,  1939*  Marketings 

of  poultry  (fresh  and  frozen)  are  now  increasing  ahout  seasonally. 

Although  the  war  situation  and  crop  prospects  will  he  important 

factors  affecting  feed-grain  prices  in  the  immediate  future,  the  feed-egg 

ratio  may  continue  to  he  less  favorable  thsji  a  year  earlier  for  the  next 

several  months. 

FEED-EGG-  RATIO 

The  feed-efeg  ratio  based  on  Chicago  prices  has  hecome  somewhat  more 
favorable  to  -oroducers  during  recent  weeks,  hut  the  number  of  eggs  required 
to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed  at  that  market  remains  well  above  the  number  re- 
quired a  yeer   earlier  and  considerably  above  the  I929-32  average  for  cor- 
responding weeks.  The  slight  decline  in  the  ratio  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  drop  in  grain  prices,  since  wholesale  egg  prices  have  declined  only 
slightly.  Although  the  war  situation  and  crop  prospects  will  be  important 
factors  affecting  feed-grain  prices  during  the  immediate  future,  the  feed- 
egg  ratio  may  continue  less  favorable  than  a   year  earlier  for  the  next 
several  m.onths. 

Feed-egg  ratio  at  Chicago 

(Dozens  of  eggs  required  to  buy  100  po"ands  of  poultry  ration) 


Week  ending 

May 

as  of 

• 
• 

iguo 

June 

Year 

.Feb.  : 

Apr 

il   : 

• 
• 

Aug,  : 

Nov. 

.  2i+   : 

20   : 

27   : 

Doz, 

k      : 

Doz. 

11  :  18  : 

25  : 

1:8: 

15  : 
Doz. 

31  : 
Doz. 

30 

Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz.  Doz. 

Doz. 

Doz.  Doz. 

Doz, 

Average 
I929-3S 

5.7s 

6.71 

6.68 

6.6U 

6.5s  6.6U 

6.80 

6.92  6.76 

6.66 

5.9s 

4.01 

193s 

1939 
19^0 

;  6.92 

6.21 

.  6.23 

6.10 
6.69 
S.28 

5.S5 
6.65 
8.21 

5.73 

6.SU 
S.05 

5.78  5.61 
6.99  J.lk 
8.11  7.79 

5.UI 
7.21 
7.92 

5. '4^  5.57 

7.^^+5  7.1^ 

5.73 
6.90 

U.26 
6.13 

3.56 
5.68 

HATCHINGS 

fSho   Euraber  of  baby  chicks  sold  by  commercial  hatcheries  during  April 
continued  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1939.  However,  the  decline  from  a  year 
earlier  is  becoming  less  marked  as  the  hatching  season  progresses  in  the 
more  important  egg-producing  areas  of  the  cotmtry.   It  is  probable,  also, 
that  the  demand  for  baby  chicks  in  the  broilsr-producing  areas  will  be  im- 
proved vflth   the  slightly  m.ore  favorable  feed-broiler  price  relationship. 
Thus  the  reduction  in  the  I9U0  hatch  from  that  of  I939  is  likely  to  be 
within  the  2-7  percent  range  indicated  in  form.er  issues  of  this  report. 
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POtFLTBY  SITUATIOH 


Receipts  of  dressed  -poultry  (fresh  and  fro.en)   at   the  ^-^  P^f  f^^f 
^^''^l^l^ J"  r,assed  the   seasonal  low  for  the  year.     Receipts  each 

markets  probahl^^  have  passeo.  ^x.e^  o.  ^xc-ed  those  of  the  pre- 

week  during  the  next   several  months  ^!^-l\if  ^^;° .  :J°:^^/iqUo  are   exoected 

and  32  percent  ahove  the  I929-3S  average  for  those  weeks. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  foi^r  markets 
(New  York,   Chicago.  Philadelphia,  Boston; 


Average 
1929-38 

1932 

1939 
1940 


^iiilending^ 
May 


_of  i9U'Q_ 


J-une 


18 


1,000 
pound 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
•Dounds 


1,000 
poiHids 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
30imds 


3,1,5,      3,,93      U,i6o      H,092      U.211      U,350      H,U29      U.71U      ^,625 


2,536 
U.169 


3.117 
3,6Uo 

4,623 


3,gUs 
U,8U1+ 


U,i2q 

5,672 
^.isU 


U,iU5 
5,600 
5,iH7 


5,3^1 
5,7^9 
6,672 


i;,389 
5,66s 


5,17^'+ 
6,823 


5,H05 
6,9Us 


Poultry  storage 

■     stocks  of  fro.en  poultry  in  the  ^^^^^;i^ ^J^i'^^ 
cent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  45  P^'^°'';^;''i^,^3^e  IU5  percent  larger 
average  for  that  date.  Stocks  of  turkeys  ^^^^f ^^J/i^'pt^^ent  larger, 
than  a  year  earlier,  while  stocks  of  xowl  were  only  13^^rc         ^^^^ 

Stocks  of  all  other  poultry  were  27  lfl';^^^Tt^,;lZT ^t   the  26  markets 

in  1939.  D^^-i^g  ^^^^y  ^^^^  ''^"^^^   °   f '?  niSp  of  Wtry  novod  out  each 
declined  ahout  seasonally  hut  the  actual  volume  of  poultry 

week  was  larger  than  in  the  sajne  weeks  of  1939- 


Storage 


stocks  of  frozen  poultry  at  26  markets 


Year 


Average 
I929-3S 

1939 
I9U0 


Week_ending_as_o£l2^ 


Storage 
stocks 
April   27 


Out-of-storage  movement.  May 


1,000 
pounds 

^7.531 

53,6oU 
68,799 


1,000 
pounds 

2,700 

3,20U 

U,722 


11 

1,000 

pOTJJlds 

2,3^1 

1.731 

2,9^0 


18 


25 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pound; 


Storage 
stocks 

May_25. 
1,000 
pounds 


2,0^7         2,108  32»335 


S63 
2,05'4 


23U 
326 


U7,572 
5SJ57 
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Chicken  prices 

Th-  Thrice  received  by  farmers  for  chickens  increased  contraseasonally 
durin-  the  past  nonth  lut  the  Mey  15  price  of  15.6  cents  v.as  still  0.3  cents 
b^low^a  year  earlier  and  2.1  cents  belov.  the  1929-38  average.   The  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  chickens  is  expected  to ^continue  to  increase  relative 
to  prical  received  a  yea:-  earlier  larp.ely  as  a  result  of  the  smaller  hatcn 
this  yoar  thaji  last,  _       .     . 

Price  per  pour.d  received  by  farners  for  chickens 


Year 


Feb.;  ^^^TTT^FTW^Tjuns    :    July;  A^.rSept.:  Oct.:  Nov.:  Dec. 


15 


li^ 


15  :   15  :   15  :   15 


':  Cents '  Cents  T^'^'^'c^'c^E £^I^   Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cent£ 


1958  ;  16.7  16.0  15.9  16.2  15.1  16.7  lo-O  14.2  14.3  13-6  15.6  13.6 
195Q  :  14.0  14.2  14.3  14.4  13.9  15.4  15.7  li.O  !.■.,&  let  l..^  11.7 
1940  :  12.0   12.2   12.8   12.9   13.5 


EC-G  SITUATION 

Number   of  lsy£££  2B.  -^^^^ 

-he  r-jmber   o^^  b-ns    fJid  pullets   on   farms    decreased   somewhat  less   than 
seascnailv  frcm  Inarch  -o  April-    tho  percentage  excess   in  numbers   over  the _ same 
months   Isst  vear   Inc reared"  from  3  percent  in  Iferch  to  nearly  4.5  percent   in 
april.      The   decline   in  the  m«-ber   of  layers   on  farms  probably  ^vill   continue 
■^til  August,   T.'hen  the -seasonal   lo.^rfor  the   year   is    usually  reached. 

IJixmber   of    layers   on  farms,    United   States 


Vg  n^ 

Jan. : 

Feb . '. 

• 

Mar . ! 

Apr .  i 

May.  ■ 

June . 

July. 

Aug. .Sept. . 

Oct." 

4 

Nov.. 

Tec. 

Hil- 
lions 

Mil- 
lions 

328 

Mil- 
lions 

Mil- 
lions 

304 

Mil- 
lions 

287 

Mil- 
lions 

270 

lions 

i/il-   I 
lions  1: 

250 

'il- 
.ons 

259 

Ml- 
lions 

280 

Mil- 
lions 

303 

Mil- 
lions 

Average 
1929-38 

335 

313 

256 

325 

1938 
1939 

:  -oC7 
:  ■  322 

301 
316 

292 
306 

278 
29  2 

232 
276 

.  248 
250 

235 
■  215 

234  . 
242 

245 
253 

-'269 
279 

293 
305 

514 
326 

1940  _ 

:   332 

.327 

318 

305 

Egg  pro 

duction 

Estimated  total    egg  production  for  April  vras  slightly  larger  tnan   a 
yoa.-   earlier.      T^^e    sli-htly  smaller  rate    of    lay  per  bird  Vvas  more   tnaji  o.xset 
by  the   4-1/2  percent   increase   in  the   number   of  hens   on  fa-ms    compared  v/itn  the] 
same  month  in  1939 .  .  . 
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Egg  production  during  the  months  January  through  April  of  this  year  v/as 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1939.   Pro- 
duction during  the  next  few  months  probably  will  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  a  year  earlier,  but  total  production  during  the  last  half  of  this  year 
is  expected  to  be  less  than  in  the  same  months  of  1939. 

Total  farm  production  of  eggs,  United  States 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

*  Mar . 

1 

I  Apr. 

.'  May 

.  June 

jJuly 

'.Aug. 

'Sept. j 

Oct. 

Nov. '. 

Dec. 

•  Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:,Til. 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

c  as  e  s 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

Average 

1929-38 

.  5.9 

7.9 

12.5 

14.1 

13.3 

10.6 

9.0 

7.7 

6.4 

5.2 

4.0 

4.4 

1938 

6.7 

8.3 

12.5 

13.5 

12.6 

10.3 

8.9  ■ 

7.6 

6.4 

5.6 

4.8 

5.5 

1939 

7.2 

8.5 

12.4 

13.8 

13.0 

10.6 

9.1 

7.8 

6.5 

5.7 

5.1 

6.1 

1940 

6.7 

8.2 

12.7 

14.0 

■   . 

Average  number  of  eggs  produced  per  layer.  United  States 


Year 


Average 
1929-38 

1938 
1939 
1940 


Jan..  Feb..  Mar..  Apr..  May  .  June.  July.  Aug,. Sept*.  Oct..  Nov..  Dec. 

No. 


No .    No . 


No. 


No. 


No . 


No.  No.  

6.3   8.6  14.2  16.6  16.7  14.2  12.7  11.1 

7.9   9.9  15.4  17.5  17.3  14.9  13.6  11.8 

8.0   9.7  14.5  17.0  17.0  14.6  13.2  11.7 

7,2   9.0  14.4  16.5 


No. 

No . 

No. 

No. 

8.9 

6.7 

4.8 

5.0 

9.4 
9.3 

7.5 
7.4 

5.9 
6.0 

6.4 
6.8 

Egg  marketings 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  principal  markets  probably  have  passed  the 
seasonal  pealc  for  the  year  and  will  tend  to  decline  gradually  until  November, 
During  the  past  several  weeks,  receipts  of  eggs  a.t  these  markets  have  been  some- 
what heavier  than  a  year  ejirlier  (see  chart  on  inside  cover  page).   Changes  in 
receipts  during  coming  months  will  depend  largely  upon  changes  in  the  volume 
of  production. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  four  m.arkets 
(NeviT  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston) 


Week  ending  as 

of  19-: 

.0 

Year 

April    '  : 

May 

June     : 

July 

20    : 

27   : 

4 

11   :   18   : 

25   : 

1:8: 

27 

1,000 

1 , 0.00 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

cases 

cases 

cases 

c'.ses   cases 

cases 

cases   cases 

cases 

Average 

1929-38 

'  485.1 

500.5 

488.9 

486.0  486.8 

466.0 

412.4  .403.6^ 

231.5 

1938 

381.7 

422.9 

444.5 

414.9   426.8 

424.9 

374.8  .569.3 

215.4 

1939 

473.5 

501.6 

498.7 

521.1   521.5 

474.9 

404.2   401.2 

220.6   .. 

1940 

518.6 

538.0 

508.7 

520.3   539.2 

523.1 
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Egg  storage 


Cold   storage   stocks   of   shell   and  frozen  eggs   in  the   United  States   on 
May  1  were   about  5  percent   smaller  than  on  May  1,    1959.      During  the  past  few 
weeks,   however,    the   into-storage  movement  at  the  twenty-six  markets  has   in- 
creased more  than  seasonally  so   that  holdings   at  these  markets   are  now  about 
the   saiiis   as   those  of   a  year    earlier.      Since   egg  production   in  the  next  2  months 
is   expected  to  "be   about  equal   to   or   slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier,    storage 
stocks   of   eggs   on  August  1    (the  time   of  the  usual   annual  peak)  may  be   approxi- 
mately the   same   as   stocks   on  August  1,    1939. 

Storage"  stocks   of  eggs    at  twenty-six  mej-kets 


Week  ending   as   of  1940 


Year 

''• 

Storage  : 
stocks   : 
April  27: 

Into-storage. 

movement, 

May 

:  Storage 

4 

•.         ^^  ' 

i      ^^ 

' 

■  25 

:  stocks 
:  Mav  25 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Shell 

c  as  e  s 

cases 

cases 

c  •^.s  e  s 

cases 

cases 

Average 

1929-38 

2,525 

498 

470 

444 

413 

4,550 

;  ■  1939  • 

•2,103  • 

429 

434  " 

425- 

369 

3,760 

■  \i94o '  ;  ' 

l.,933 

491 

479 

489 

360 

3,752 

Frozen 

1939 

1,356 

91 

132 

128 

127 

:  1,834 

1940 

1,084 

135 

153. 

204  .. 

133 

:  1,709 

Egg  prices 

The  price  received  by  fa.rmers  for  eggs  usually  changes  very  little  be- 
tiveen  April  and  May.   This  year  v/as  no  exception.   The  price  on  May  15  was  15.1 
cents  compared  with  15.0  cents  a  month  earlier,  15.2  cents  a  year  earlier,  and 
the   1929-1938  mid-May  average  of  16.8  cents. 

The  expected  smaller  supplies  of  eggs  and  the  probahle  higher  level  of 
consumer  incomes  during  the  last  half  of  1940  compared  vath  the  same  period  in 
1939  will  tend  to  bring  about  higher  egg  prices  relative  to  last  year  during 
coming  months.   Any  increase  in  the  export  demand  for  eggs  resulting  from  the 
war  abroad  is  not  expected  to  ha^ve  a  significant  effect  on  domestic  egg  prices. 

Price  per  dozen  received  by  farmers  for  eggs 


Jon. : 

Feb . : 

Mar . : 

Apr . : 

May  : 

June: 

Julv: 

Aug . : 

Sept. : 

Oct.: 

Nov. ; 

Dec. 

Year-  , 

15  : 

15  : 

15  : 

15  : 

15  : 

15  : 

15  : 

15  : 

15  ; 

15  : 

15  : 

15 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average; 

1929-38 

24.2 

20.3 

17.3 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

18.1 

19.9 

23.2 

26.2 

30.1 

28.8 

1938 

•  21.6 

16.4 

16.2 

15.9 

17.6 

18.2 

19.9 

21.0 

24.9 

27.1 

29.0 

27.9 

1939 

18.8 

16.7 

15.0 

15.5 

.  15.2 

14.9 

16.5 

17.5 

20.6 

22.9 

25.8 

20.5 

1940 

18.3 

20.2 

15.4 

15.0 

15.1 

-i'^' 
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DOJ'IESTIG  DEI'l^MD 

Industrial  p\-oduction  turned  slightl.7  upward  in  May  after  register- 
ing only  minor  fluctuations  since  the  end  of  March.  The  moderate  dec].in8 
in  consujaer  income  which  followed  the  sharp  ccntraction  in  productive  ac- 
tivity during  the  first  quarter  of  1940  prob~.bly  is  about  over.  Although 
ample  inventories  of  industrial  j^oods  in  the  hands  of  processors  and  dis- 
tributors probably  wiU.  prevent  a  rapid  recover;'-,  the  prospects  are  for 
some  increase  in  inclustidal  production  and  in  other  factors  vfhich  lead  to 
an  increase  in  the  domestic  consumer  demand  for  f arai  products. 

Index  n>iiiibers  of  nonagricultur,al  income 

(1924-29  =  100,    adjusted  for  seasonal  variation) 


Year 

Jan. 

;Feb. 

|Mar. 

'.Apr. 

• 

May 

■  June 

'.July 

.'Aug, 

".  Sept . 

•Oct. 

• 
• 

;nov. 

;Dec. 

Average 
1929-38 

85.2 

85.1 

85.4 

85.0 

84.3 

85.4 

84.7 

84.7 

84.4 

34.5 

34.2 

84.1 

1938 
1939 
1940 

88.9 
90.6 
96:4 

88.1 
90.6 
95.4 

87.9 
91.1 
95.0 

87.0 
90.1 
94.0 

86.1 
90.5 

86.1 
91.7 

86.2 
91.8 

88.0 
93.1 

88.3 
93.4 

30.0 
95.  A 

89.8 
96.1 

90.3 
96.6 

SXPO-tT  demaitd 


The  United  States  normally  expoirt-s  less  than  2  percent  of  its  do-  ' 
mestic  production  of  eggs.      It  is  unlil^ely  that  this  proportion  will  be 
changed  materially  rollowing  the   spread  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

During  recent  years  Great  Britain  obtained  from  foreign  countries 
about  one-third  of  its  supply  of  eggs,    about  two-thirds  of  vvhich  came  from 
countries  now  occupied  by  Germany.      Supplies  iorme3:'ly  obtained  from  these 
countries  r,re   equivalent  to  cipp:i'Oximately  one-fourth  of  Great  Britain's 
average  annual  consunptiOii   and  to  about  6  percent,  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion.    The  English   supply  of  eggs  has  been  .further  reduced  following  the 
liquidation  of  their  domestic  layin'-..  flocks  because  of  the  shortage  of 
feed  supplies.     The  loss  of  these   sources  of  British  egg  supplies,   however, 
may  be  made  up  in  several  ways  other  thaii  by  iianortaticn  of  eggs  from  the 
United  States. 


Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  recjiction  in  Biitain's  suppl}'  of 
eggs  vrill  be  counteracted  by  govermnental  regulations  cutting  down  the 
rate  of  consumption.      In  case  it  does  becom.e  necessary  for  Gi^eat  Britain 
to  increase  her  imports  of  eggs,   the  Empire  coimtries  p.robably  will  receive 
preferential  treatment.      The  possibilitj'-  of  a:i  increase  in  imports  of  eggs 
frnm  the  United  States  is  furt'ier  reduced  because  of  England's  policy  of 
conserving  Ai:ierican  dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  materials  more  es- 
sential to  war  requirements. 

In  vi^ew  of  the  above  alternatives,    it   seems  reasonable  to  expect 
that  any  increase  in  the  export   demand  for  our  egrs  v:ill  have  no  signifi- 
cant -effect  on  domestic  ogg  prices. 
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CHANGES  ir.  FAJM  INGOIS  FROM  lKICKEI'-IS  MTD  EGf}S,   1909-39-1/ 

Both  cesli   arid  gross  farm  incom^^  iroiTi  ch5.ckens   and  eg-gs  increased 
gradually  froir.  190V  to  -1916.     From  191?  to  1920 ,  iiiccne  increased  very  rapid- 
ly and  in  the  latter  year  was  mors  than  tv.dce  as  large  as  in  1916.     Follow- 
ing a  sharp  decline  in  1921  and  1922^,  the  conbir.ed  income  from  chickens  and 
eggs  increased  again  until  1929.      In  that  year  cash  income  exceeded  its. pre- 
vious peak,    reached  in  1920,,  while   gross  income  ■s/as   slightly  belo'v-  the  levels 
of  1919  'and  1920.      Income  declined  ra:)idly  from  1930  to  1933  'but  increased 
from  1934  to  1937.      In  the  latter  year  inconie  was  over  one  and  one-hal?  times 
as  large  as  in  1933  but  orJ.y  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  in  1929.      In  193S, 
gross  income  from  chickens  and  eggs-  vfas  estlrr.ated  at   *966,000,0C0  compared 
vdth  ^1,032,000,000  in  1937.      The   slightly  lower  income  was  a  res-.ilt  of  both 
lovv-er  prices  and  smaller  sales.  ■  '         ■ 

The  fluctuatipns  in  cash  income  from  chickens  and  eggs  from  1909  to 
date  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  chart.   " 

The  income  from  eggs  constitutes  about' two-thirds  of  the' income  from 
the   chicken  industry.      The  variations  in  income  from  the  two   sources  do  not 
follow  exactly  parallel  courses.      Income  from  eggs  fell  off  much  more   sharp- 
ly betwe3n  1920  and  1921  thari  did- income  from  chickens  and  increased  some- 
what more  slowly  from  1922  to  1929.      As  a  result,    rash  income  from  eggs  in 
1929  vras  5  percent,  beloYj-  the  peak  reached  in  1920,  whereas  cash  income  from 
chickens  in  1929  was  18  percent  above  the  previous  poalc  in  1920. 

The  price  01    eggs  appears  to  be  m.crs  sensitive  than  the  price  of 
chickens  to  changes  in  supply.      The  n.-in-ber  of  chickens  and  eggs   sold  (see 
chart  on  the  cover  page)    each  iiicreased  38  percent  from  1920-2".      However, 
prices  of   chickens  were  I4  percent  lov/er  in  1929  than  in  1920,  while  egg 
prices  were  3I  percent  lovier.     These   same  trends  are  apparent  -..hen  produc- 
tion ai'id  prices  are   compared  with  the  pre-ivai-'  average. 

The   same  price  disparity  continued  in  1939.     The  number  of  eg.'^s   sold 
was  U5  percent  lar.ger  in  1939  than  in  1910-14,    end  the  nujaber  of  chickens 
sold  v;as  43  percent  larger.      However,    egg  prices  vrere  12  percent  lower  than 
in  I9IO-I/,  whereas  chick-en  prices  were  20  percent  higher,    so  that   cash  in- 
come from,  eggs  was  2S  percent  larger,    and   c.:'.sh  income  from,  chickens  was  71 
percent  larger  in  1939  than  in  1910-14. 

It   is  difficult  to  determine  the  cause  of  these  different  rates  of 
change  in  prices  of  chickens  and  eggs,   particularly  since  the  major  part  of 
the  change  occurred  in  the  period  1920-21.      A  possible  explanation  is  that- 
as  the  demand  dropped  from  192O  to  1921,   the  relative    slopes  of  the  demand 
curves  for  chickens  and  eggs  chann'ed   so  that  the  curve  for  chickens  was  more 
elastic  in  1921,    relative  to  the  cur-re  for  eggs,  than  it  was  in  1920.      Since 


l/_  Reprint  3d  frcmi  "Income  from  chickens  and  eggs,    calendar  years  1909-39," 
which  is   section  12  of  the  Farm  Incom.e   part  of  the  Income  Parity  for  Agri- 
culture  series  novr  being  prepared  by  the  Dspartm.ent  of  Agriculture.      The 
complete   section  is  available  on  request  to  the  Division  of  Economic  Irifor- 
mation.   Bureau  of  Agric-altural  Economics,  Washington,    D.   C. 
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supplies  were  about  the  same   in  the  2  years,    such  a  shift   in  the  demand 
curves  -.TOiild  cause  egg  prices  to  drop  more  rapidly  than  chicken  prices.     Tvro 
factors  which  mirht  have   caused  the  dii'ferent  rat'^s  of   chang-e  between  chicken 
and  egg  prices  during  the  period  1922-29  are:      (l)    consumer  demand  may  have 
increased  faster  for  chickens  than  for  eggs^    and   (2)  the  demand  curve  for 
eggs  may  be  less  elastic  than  that  for  chickens.      Supplies  ijicreased  fairly 
rapidly  during  ihis  period  and  the  latter  vfould  thus  have  Cc.used  egg  prices 
to  decline  relative  to  chicken  prices. 

The  year-to-y3ar  changes  in  income  from  chickens  and  eggs  have  been 
brought  about  to  a  much  .gre-ater  extent  by  fluctuations  in  prices  than  by 
changes  in.  the  other  component  of  income  -  sales.      (See  charts  on  the  cover 
page.)      Chicken  prices  per  head  have  ranged  from  a  high  of  99.9  cents  in 
1920  to  a  low  of   36.4  cents  in  1933,   vvhiie   sales  ranged  from  489  million 
head  in  1930  to  262  million  head  in  1909.     Egg  prices  have  ranged  from  a 
high  of  43.5  cents  per  dozen  in  1920  to  a  lew  of  I3.8  cents  in  1933,  while 
sales  ranged  from  2.6  billion  eggs  in  1930  to  1.5  billion  eggs  in  1919. 
Thus,    chicken  prices  at  the  peak  were  2-3/4  times  as  high  as  at  the  low 
point,    and  egg  prices  were  over  3  times  as  high,  while   sales  were  less  than 
twice  as  large.     The  quantity  of   chickens  and  eggs  sold  followed  a  fairly 
regular  upward  ti-end  from  1919-30,   while  prices  and  income  have  tended  to 
follow  the   same  irre.gular  trend,    except  for  the  period  1922-29.      In  this  pe- 
riod income  increased  m.uch  faster  than  did  prices  because  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing sales.      The  quantity  of   chickens  sold  decreased  from  1930  to  1937 
but  increased  during  1938  and  1939.      Sales  of  eggs  declined  from  1930  to 
1936  but   iiicreased  sharply  in  1937.     ^gg  sales  declined  slightly  again  in 
193s  but   increased  in  1939- 

In  certain  periods  changes  in  the  purchas^Jlg  pov:er  of   consumers  and 
in  the  level  of  wholesale  food  prices  have  been  more  ir-portant   in  causing 
fluctuations  in  prices  than  have  changes  in  supplies  of  poultry  and  eggs. 
For  this  reason,   prices  have  frequently  increased  while   sales  vrere  increas- 
ing and  have   decreased  vrhLle   sales  were  decreasing.     Examples  vri.ll  be  found 
in  the  periods  1922-25  rjid  1930-32.      This  does  not  mean  that  changes  in  sup- 
ply do  not  affect  prices  but  only  that  the  effects  of   changes  in  supply  are 
frequently  more  than  offset  by  the  opposite  effects  of  demand  conditions. 

R.    J.   FOOTE. 


